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Noah’S Ark Comes to Town six Men on a Raft 


400 New Arrivals at London Zoo 


One day recently the good ship City of Kimberley came into 
London River with, among other things, a cargo of 400 animals 
for the London Zoo. Mostly from India, the animals formed 
one of the biggest Zoo collections ever brought from the East 
in one ship. Here the C N Zoo Correspondent tplls us about 
some of the inhabitants of this modern Noah’s Ark. 


Jiosr-WAR restocking of the 
London Zoo has been almost 
completed with the arrival of the 
new consignment which travelled 
in the care of Zoo Overseer 
Leslie M. Flewin, who two months 
ago flew out to the East specially 
to get them. 

The animals, which came from 
the Calcutta, Colombo, and Cairo 
Zoos, included mammals, birds, 
and reptiles worth thousands of 
‘pounds, and among them were 
an Indian rhinoceros, five Bengal 
tigers, a leopardess from the 
Assam jungle, two young clouded 
leopards, monkeys, baboons, horn- 
bills, pelicans, flamingoes, cobras, 
vipers, and crocodiles, and over 
200 small birds. 

The voyage, unfortunately, was 
not completed without a few 
casualties., Several small mam¬ 
mals died, including four Indian 
squirrels and a mongoose. “But 
looking' back,” Mr Flewin told 
me, “it was lucky there were not 
more. When only a few days 
out of Calcutta we ran into the 
monsoon. ' That gave me con¬ 
stant anxiety for nine days, 
during which I had little sleep 
and was wet through most of the 
time. The job was to keep the 
crates dry, but with the aid of 
members of the crew we managed 



Two-and-a-half-ton Mohan 



Slender Loris surveys his 
new home 


perhaps tlio most ‘ venomous 
passengers ’ I had—I found it 
swarming with newly-born babies. 
They took some seeing as they 
were not much larger tiian earth¬ 
worms, and were wriggling about 
all the time. As they were all as 
‘quick on the draw’ and as 
poisonous as their mother, I 
naturally did not try to malie pets 
of them. 

“By contrast, tlie tigers were 
much easier to liandle. Two of 
these animals had been reared 
in captivity; having been bottle- 
fed in their infancy. Conse¬ 
quently, they were amazingly 
tame. One could stroke them 
and tickle their ears just as 
though they Itad been domestic 
cats.” 

The Zoo l.s now busy finding 
homes for all the animals—a job 
which is fairly easy since dens 
and cages had been prepared for 
them well in advance of their 
arrival. Even so, things have not 
turned out altogether “according 
to plan.” The two clouded leo¬ 
pards, for example, were put into 
a cage at the North Mammal 
House, but had quickly to be 
separated as they began to fight. 
Now they are occupying separate 


to keep them fairly well covere.d 
with tarpaulins most of the timL 
It was most essential to- keep the 
.salt spray from the coats of the 
cats and other small mammals, 
as. once these animals get wet 
they naturally try to lick them¬ 
selves clean, and the salt .soon 
makes them sick. 

• “Barring these few casualties 
the consignment stood up well 
to the rigours of the 6000-mite 
voyage, and little happened ex¬ 
cept that one of the leopards, in 
clawing out through the bars ’of 
its crate, tore a nice piece out 
of my trou.ser.s-leg! And there 
was one more pleasant surprise 
—that was the birth of a family 
of 45 Rus.sell’s vipers. 

“Their birth w'as quite un¬ 
expected,” Mr Flewin said. “I 
was making a routine examina¬ 
tion of the reptile crates one day 
when, on looking into one alleged 
to contain four m.ature vipers— 


cages. 

Mohan of Whipsnade 

Many of the animals went 
straight to Whipsnade on arrival, 
among them Mr Plew'in's bulkiest 
passenger, the 2^-ton rhino 
Mohan. Mohan is no pet; he 
was caught in the Kaziranga 
game sanctuary in Assam only 
quite recently, and he is not yet 
used to life in captivity. How¬ 
ever, a nice big paddock is at 
his disposal at Whipsnade, and 
it is hoped that he will .soon settle 
down. 

Two of the most interesting of 
the birds are the shoebills, which 
were taken on board, along with 
other birds from the Cairo Zoo, 
when the “Noah’s Ark ship” 
called at Port Said. They have 
now gone to the Zoo Ostrich 
House and will certainly attract 
more than ordinary attention. 
Not only are they the most valu¬ 
able of all birds—they are worth 


£500 the pair—but their incred¬ 
ible appearance'is going to give 
visitors some big laughs. Upon 
the head of each is a beak so 
gi'otesque that, as one keeper ex¬ 
pressed it, “it looks too good to 
be true! ” The beak • is eight 
inches long, very thick and heavy¬ 
looking, and resembles nothing 
so much as a huge shoe. These 
birds are fed on a fish diet, and' 
to watch them eating is a revela¬ 
tion. If the fish is held up by 
the tail the bird will turn its 
head slightly to one side and 
snap the fish clean in half. 

Only one more big consignment 
i.s expected at the Zoo this year. 
'This will arrive from West 
Africa in a few weeks’ time. It 
will fill the few gaps now left in 
the collection and will include an 
African rhino, several young 
chimpanzees (badly needed for a 
new “Chimps’ Tea Party”), and 
perhaps, with luck, a gorilla. 
When those animals arrive 
London Zoo will be more fully 
stocked than ever before, with 
something like 5000 mammals, 
birds, and ^ reptiles “on the 
strength.” * C. H. 

The Hospital Comes 
to the Home 

'piiE. Englishman’s bed is his 
castle, and few are there who 
have not one of their own. But 
it is not so with the -hospitals 
which, though they may have 
beds in plenty, have not the 
nurses with which to tend them. 
So we might do worse than take 
a hint from the United States, 
from where comes continually 
some new thing- 

The .5. idea is that hospitals 
should Keep their beds for those 
seriously ill people who most need 
them, but for the less necessitous 
patients the ailments should be 
treated in their own homes. But 
how? The answer has already 
been offered in practice in one 
area by establishing a kind of 
movable hospital, a hospital not 
away from home but within it. 
Hospital nursing and medical 
care are carried to the home, 
with medical attention all round 
the clock, and consultants and 
every hospital accessory always 
leady. One of the most gratify¬ 
ing consequences to the parent 
hospital is that now then- 
patients cost it only three dollars 
in place of every ten. 



Bicycle Trailer 


Mr C. J. Masterman, of Bourne¬ 
mouth, takes his three children 
for rides in this little home-made 
caravan 


Modern Vikings in a Perilous 
Pacific Adventurr 


A Norwegian scientist with four of his fellow-countrymen 
and a Swede recently eompleted a strange voyage whieh 
for audacity may be' compared, with those of the great sea- 
Liring pioneers of history ; they have drifted across the Pacific 
on a raft—a voyage of nearly 4000 miles. 


This astounding exploit was 
earned out to test a theory. The 
leader of the expedition. Com¬ 
mander Thor Heyerdahl, who 
during the war was in the RAP, 
is an ethnologist—a student of 
human races. He has a theory 
that the islands of the Pacific 
were originally peopled by men 
from South America. He believes 
that primitive Peruvian Indians 
travelled on rafts to the Pacific 


became interested in Heyerdahl’s 
project and gave it semi-official 
status, for thep wished the 

adventurers - to test the latest, 
type of Army rations, protective 
clothing, and other equipment. 

The raft, 50 feet long and 20 
feet wide, was built in the 
Peruvian Navy yard, and on 
April 28 this year the six daring 
explorers went on board at 
Callao in Peru. They were 

towed out to sea 
by a tug w'hich 
then left them 
to the mercy of 
the Pacific winds 
and currents. 
They carried 
radio equipment, 
but their chief 
hope of survival 
was in their 
faith that 1500 
years before men 
had safely 
crossed the 
Pacific like this. 

They soon en- 
couhtered rough 
weather, and the 
flimsy, balsa 
raft leapt and 
swirled on the 
waves like some 
wild ocean 
creature trying 
to fling them 
from its back; 
often it ’<?as 
completely sub¬ 
merged as huge 



The raft in full sail 

islands about a d 500, their rafts 
being carried along by the Hum¬ 
boldt and South Equatorial 
cun-ents. The Humboldt current 
is a stream of cold water which 
flows up the west coast of South 
America until it joins the power¬ 
ful South Equatorial current 
which flows westwards. 

Thor Heyerdahl proposed to 
test his theory by travelling 
across the Pacific in the same 
manner as the primitive Peru¬ 
vians. He found five bold com¬ 
panions. Two of them won the 
D S O in the war, Torstein Raaby 
for parachuting into Norway, 
and Knut HaugFiland for help¬ 
ing to destroy a German plant in 
Norway that was producing 
materials for atomic experiments. 

Heyerdahl insisted that their 
raft must be exactly the same as 
those of the ancient Peruvians. 

It was to be made of logs of balsa 
wood, which is lighter than cork, 
and bamboo, lashed together 
with rope. No metal was to be 
used, not even a nail. It was to 
carry a small" square sail which 
could only be used when the wind 
was exactly favourable, and it 
was to be steered by an oar. 

The U S War ^ Department 


seas swept over 
it. They could 
only cling on for their lives 
through weary hours. 

Strange things happened. 
Once a wave lifted a 40-lb 
dolphin on the raft—a very sur¬ 
prised dolphin! When the seas 
calmed down, sharks became 
interested in these humans drift¬ 
ing on a flimsy mass of sticks 
scarcely above the surface of the 
water. The raft-men had a long 
fight with two sharks which tried 
to reach over and grab them, one 
man being nearly caught. 

On another occasion a large 
whale approached and sailed 
round them. To their consterna¬ 
tion he dived under the raft. If 
he came up directly under it they 
knew it was all up with them in 
the fullest sense of the word; the 
raft would have fallen to pieces 
or have been turned right over 
by the blow. But he surfaced on 
the other side and sheered off. 

For three and a half months 
they wandered slowly across the 
Pacific. Then came the joyous 
morning when they saw land, and 
they steered for the little island 
of Raroia in the Tuamotu, or 
Low, Archipelago, where they 
safely landed — their purpose 
fully achieved. 
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21 American Nations 
Talk Things Over 

W HILE European troubles continue to hold our attentioir, 
important events are taking place in the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, where Britain has great trade interests. Last week, 
for example, there was a conference in a beautiful mountain 
suburb of Brazil’s capital, Rio de Janeiro, which may go far 
in assuring peace and security for the New World &jid therefore 
contribute to that wider unity for which we all yearn. - 


The actual task of the Con¬ 
ference, though, was to decide 
how the American nations can 
best defend themselves against 
aggression. The principle has 
already been firmly laid down in 
a ringing declaration made two 
years ago in Mexico City: 
"Every attack against an Ameri¬ 
can state shall be considered as 
an act of aggression against the 
other states of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 

But in our uneasy world it is 
essential to "get down to brass 
tacks ’’ and to discover practical 
ways to defend the American 
Continent. 

"In inter-American affairs, 
however, there is seldom com¬ 
plete agreement, and no plain 
sailing was to be expected 
during the Rio meetings. Argen¬ 
tina, for instance, i^ traditionally 
opposed to United States leader- 
■ship of the America.s, and at Rio 
her point of view on Continental 
defence has been that unanimous 
agreement of all the 21 American 
nations should be reached before 
action is taken. If this principle 
were accepted it would mean that 
any nation could "Stop, or at least 
delay, the defence of the Western 
Hemisphere against aggression. 

Fortunately, Argentina has not 
been supported in this matter by 
other Latin American countries. 
One of the most powerful of 


Boots For the 
Crippled 

^£ANy crippled people, ex- 
Servicemen and others, have 
had great difficulty in getting 
surgical boots. 

The making of these boots is a 
highly skilled business; and 
unfortunately there has . been a 
shortage of the necessary skilled 
labour, causing long delays in 
meeting increased needs. 

Now, however, some 30 dis¬ 
placed . persons from Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, all shilled, 
have volunteered for this work, 
and are working in a surgical 
boot factory at King’s Norton, 
Birmingham. Also, some dis¬ 
abled ex-Servicemen have been 
trained for this craft, and are 
working in other factories in 
England and Scotland. It is 
hoped that another surgical boot 
factory will be opened in due 
course in South Wales. 

ROMAN RUBBISH 

£n the couitse of road recon¬ 
struction at Gloucester, Roman 
wells, dug a.3 early as about the 
year a d 49, were discovered. One 
well was lined with stone, the 
other with timber. 

In the stone-lined well there 
was found much broken Roman 
pottery and the hones of domestic 
animals. Evidently the Roman.s 
had used it as a rubbish pit. In 
the recent excavation this well 
was cleared to a depth of nine and 
a half, feet, and there water was 
found; ■ Mr Char;e.s Green, curator 
of Gloucester Museum, was in 
charge of the operation. 


them, Brazil, has placed her.self 
on the side of the United States 
without hesitation. 

It is important to watch these 
developments because there is a 
keen rivalry between Argentina 
and Brazil for the leadership 
of all Latin America. At the 
moment, Argentina is undoubt¬ 
edly the richest and most in¬ 
fluential nation of South .America. 
But Brazil, with her immense 
natural wealth, her fast-growing 
population, and increasing in¬ 
dustrialisation is fast narrowing 
the gap between herself and her 
southern neighbour. 

American Money 

The USA, assured of Brazil’s 
friendship, is investing many 
millions of dollars in the latter’s 
industry and agriculture. Recent 
reports speak of over £150,000,000 
worth of American savings 
having been put into the develop¬ 
ment of this great country, which 
occupies half of the South 
American continent and is larger 
than the United States itself. 

But, large though they are, 
the American investments are 
only second in size to our own 
investments in Brazil. Ever since 
the liberation of the South 
American states from Spanish 
rule, early in the nineteenth 
century, Britain has been deeply 
interested in developing the trade 
with Brazil, Argentina, and other 
nations of that part of the world. 
Today, British shipping lines 
still provide the principal means 
of communication between Latin 
America and the Old World. 

British inventive genius and 
capital built practically the 
whole railway systems of Argen¬ 
tina, Chile, and much of that of 
Brazil. Food-processing factories, 
public utilities such as power, 
gas, and water works, and many 
private undertakings were the 
result of the work of British 
factories and engineers. A great 
meat industry was developed in 
Argentina and her neighbour 
Uruguay to supply British cities 
with eheap meat, as well as feed¬ 
ing stuffs for our own cattle. 

A British Market 

This sliort account reveals the 
extent of Britain’s interest in 
the trade and general develop¬ 
ment of Latin America. Although 
the war has injured our trade 
with them, the Latin American 
nations (which have become used 
to the high standard of work¬ 
manship of British goods) look 
'forward to receiving the largest 
possible volume of British 
exports. This, and, of course, 
the traditional friendship with 
this country of the Spanish-and- 
Portuguese - speaking Americans 
may yet prove an important 
factor in Britain’s recovery. 

Consequently, it is of great 
importance that these Latin 
American nations should con¬ 
centrate their energies on peace¬ 
ful pursuits, both living together 
amicably and showing a united 
front to any possible aggressor 
from overseas 


Birth of Two 
Dominions 

'J'he birth of the Dominions of 
India and Pakistan was 
marked by historic ceremonies in 
Dellii, Karachi, and-London. 

At Karachi, Earl Mountbatten 
read to the Pakistan Constituent 
Assembly, as his final task as 
Vicei-oy, the following message 
from the King; - 

“I send you my greetings and 
warmest wishes on this great 
occasion when the .new Dominion 
of Pakistan is about to take its 
place in the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. In thus 
achieving your independence by 
agreement you have set an 
example to all freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

“I know that I can speak for 
all sections of opinion within 
the British Commonwealth when 
I say that their support will not 
fail you in upholding democratic 
principles. I am confident that 
the statesmanship and spirit of 
co-operation which have led to 
the historic developments which 
you are now celebrating will be 
the best guarantee of your future 
happiness and prosperity. Great 
responsibilities lie ahead of you 
and your leaders. May the 
blessings of the Alm.ighty sustain 
you in all your future tasks. Be 
assured always of my sympathy 
and support as I watch your con¬ 
tinuing efforts to advance the 
cause of humanity.” 

The moving midnight cere¬ 
mony in the Constituent 
Assembly of India, at Delhi, was 
broadcast to this country. 

London’s Greetings 

After sunrise there were cere¬ 
monies in London at the hoisting 
of the India and Pakistan flags. 
Outside India House a big 
crowd of British and Indian 
people was addressed first by 
Mr Vellodi, Acting High Com¬ 
missioner for India, who read a 
message from the King and 
another from Pandit Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India. Mr 
Alexander, Minister of Defence, 
also spoke and pointed out that 
this ceremony marked the fulfil¬ 
ment of British policy in India. 
Next an Indian girl with a young 
man sang the Indian National 
Anthem and the new flag of the 
Dominion of India was "broken,” 
and flew beside the Union Jack— 
a fitting symbol of the two 
nations’ brotherly relations. 

Later a similar ceremony was 
performed at Lancaster House 
for Pakistan’s flag. 

Thus, after much give and 
take, India and Pakistan w'ere 
born in an atmosphere of peace 
and friendship with Britain. 

TELFORD’S CANAL 
IS BROKEN 

'J'HE Caledonian Canal has been 
closed for through traffic 
owing to a breach in the bank 
three miles west of Fort Augustus. 
The collapse the embankment 
caused a section of the canal 
between tw'o locks to be emptied. 

This great waterway linking 
the east and west coasts of 
Scotland is 60j miles long, and 
extends from Moray Firth to 
Lioch Linnhe. Most of it consists 
of natural lakes, but there are 
23 miles of artificial cuttings 
joining them, and 28 locks enable 
shipping up to 600 tons to climb 
to the different levels. It was con¬ 
structed by the great engineer 
Thomas Telford, of road fame. 
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World News Reel 


CROSS-CHANNEL CANOE. A 
French sailor and a French 
estate agent recently crossed 
from Calais to Dover in a 15-foot 
canvas and rubber canoe in six 
hours 20 minutes. 

Among the delegates who have 
gone to the United Nations to 
plead for Sudanese independence 
is El Saved Saddik el Mahdi, 
grandson of the Mahdi who 
besieged General Gordon in 
Khartoum in 1885. 

Sao Paulo, the big Brazilian 
city 300 miles by road from Rio 
de Janeiro, is to be a regular 
stopping place for planes of the 
British South J^nerican Airways. 

PEACEMAKING. In an effort 
to restore peace between Hindus 
and Moslems in Calcutta, Mr 
Gandhi has been living there 
with the Premier of Bengal, 
Mr Suhrawardy. who is a Moslem. 

Australia is to submit to the 
United Nations a draft trusteeship 
agreement for Naur'u Island In the 
Pacific. Nauru ha.s rich phosphate 
deposits. 

Floods from the rivers Muhuri 
and Feni in East Bengal have 
left more than 100,000 people 
destitute. 


INVITATION. The Govern¬ 
ment of Burma has been invited 
by Australia to take part in the 
British Commonwealth confer¬ 
ence on the Japanese peace 
settlements. All other mernbers 
of the Commonwealth have 
approved the invitation. 

The Emperor Hirohito of Japan 
is to publish an account of his 
22 years of research into marine 
biology. He is said to have dis¬ 
co veiled 80 new species of sea life. 

• VITAMIN C. During the 1947- 
48 season Britain is to buy from 
Palestine ten million cases of 
oranges, grapefruit, and lemons. 

Mr David Hqrdman, Parlia- 
7nentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Educatiori, is to lead the 
United Kingdom Delegation to 
the second General Conference 
of Unesco at Mexico City in 
November. 

PREHISTORIC FACTORY. In 

Tongaland, a little-known area 
in North Zululand, South Africa, 
scientists have found a large 
quantity of neolithic anvils, 
hammers, cores, and flakes which 
suggest that this was a pre¬ 
historic “factory” of such imple¬ 
ments. 


Home News Reel 


WELL DONE! A Llanelly 
schoolboy, W. N. Jones, won two 
events in the AAA junior cham¬ 
pionships at Manchester: the 
100 yards in 10.2 seconds, and the 
long jump (19 feet 8i inches). 

Luton Hod, a famous house near 
Luton, in Bedfordshire, ,I.s to be 
opened as an art gallery In 
memory of Captain George 
■Wernher, who died in North 
Africa. It contains pictures by 
Botticelli, Holbein, and Romney. 

Among the 3630 people who 
last year became naturalised 
British subjects were 1521 
Germajis and 112 Russians. 

PITCHED TENTS. A Camping 
Exhibition is open, admission 
free, at the Tea Centre, 22 
Lower Regent Street, until 
September 6. 

The Tate Gallery has two exhi¬ 
bitions open until September 30 
giving special opportunities for the 
study of works by Hogarth, 
Constable, Turner, and Blake. 

Mr T. C. Taylor, 97-year-old 
chairman of a Yorkshire looollen 
firm, has made arrangements for 
a business trip to Canada and 
the US. 

SURPRISE. The bucket of a 
dredger at Liverpool recently 
was hauled up containing a 1000- 
pound unexploded . bomb. All 
movement of shipping was 
stopped while an Army bomb 
disposal squad worked on it 
through the night. 


Mr J. Brocken, B E M, has retired 
after 72 years as a miner working 
underground. 

A bull that broke loose in the ■ 
village street of Packington, 
Leicestershire, knocked down Mr 
Storer, aged 71, and stood over 
him. Mr Ralph Naylor pulled 
a stake from a hedge aiid at great 
risk succeeded in drivmg the 
animal away. 

NEW MUSEUM CHIEF. Mr 
Norman Boyd Kinnear has been 
appointed Director of the British 
Museum (Natural History) at 
South Kensington. He has been 
curator of the Bombay Natural 
History Society’s Museum and 
Keeper of Zoology at the Natural 
History Museum. He takes over 
from Sir Clive Forster-Cooper on 
October 1. 

On July 14 there were 16,790 
fewer unemployed in Britain than 
on June 16. 

Arrangements have been worked 
out by BO AC whereby the neio 
130-ton Bristol Brabazon, Britain’s 
largest landplane airliner, loill 
have seats for 100. people. The 
airliner is expected to make its 
first flight next year. 

RAIL SAFETY. Last year 
there were 1237 railway accidents 
in Great Britain in which 34 
passengers and nine railway em¬ 
ployees were killed. This is a 
rate of one passenger killed for 
nearly 1000 million miles of 
travel. 


Youth News Reel 


BRAVE GUIDE. When a man 
was seen to be in difficulties in a 
swiftly-flowing river infested by 
sharks. Pearly • Cooper, of the 
1st Mackenzie (Brittsh Guiana) 
Company of Girl Guides, swam 
to his rescue and brought him to 
shore in a semi-conscious con¬ 
dition. Pearly has been awarded 
the Guide Silver Cross. - 

The night-clothes of her small 
brother catching fire, nine-year-old 
Margaret Parish, of the 1st 
Earlswood (W.arwickshire) Brownie 
Pack, beat oiit the flames with her 
hands. 

The St Neots Quads—three of 
tohom are Scouts and one a 
Guide—will open a Scout Jambo¬ 
ree at Biggleswade in September. 


SEEING CANADA. The 1st 
Woodland Troop, of Verdun, 
Quebec, have made a 7000-mile 
trip, by train and boat. The aim 
of the journey was to see Canada 
and at the same time act as 
“Goodwill Scouting ambassadors” 
from the East. 

The Chief Scout, Lord Rowalian, 
is to pay an-official visit to Holland 
in October. 

At the Nyasaland Agricultural 
Show three African companies 
of the Boys Brigade gave a 
Youth Display. One of the com-, 
panics was led by an Africmi 
officer, and the instruction in 
physical training .was given by 
an African home from service 
with The King’s African Rifles. 
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Full Name, Please 


Up She Goes! Warding Off the Invading Sea 


]\,Jr Jinnah is in future to be 
addressed as Qaid-i-Azani^ 
'great leader) Mohommad Ali 
Jinnah. 

The' use of such titles Is 
common in India. Mahatma, the 
name often given to Mr Gandhi, 
means a saint, or a great soul 
who has transcended the limita¬ 
tions of this material world. 

A verj' common title, often 
bestowed officially, is Bahadur, 
which means brave, a champion, 
or a hero. Sikhs give themselves 
the title of Singh, a lion. Sahib 
means a, gentleman in the sense 
of a person of some importance. 
Thakur is another such term of 
respect, also Shri. 

The Maharajah (groat ruler) 
of Travancore is also called 
Shamsher-Jang, “ Sword of 
Battle.” Ghazi means a con- 

A Feathered Foe 
Becomes a Friend 

At the beginning of the war the 
Air Ministry issued orders 
tor the killing of falcons and the 
destruction of their eggs because 
they were preying upon homing 
pigeons and so might prevent 
a valuable message from reaching 
its destination. Now the authori¬ 
ties are considering the training 
of falcons to drive birds away 
from the airfields. 

It has been found, especially in 
coastal areas, that hundreds of 
seagulls crowd on to the runways 
and present a real danger to 
planes landing and taking-off. 
Other birds seek out hiddm 
nesting-places in the jilanes while 
in the hangars, and this may lead 
to mechanical trouble when the 
plane is in the air; and so the 
falcon, which is the’terror of the 
skies to most birds, has come 
back into favour. 

In the Middle Ages, hunting 
with a falcon was a favourite 
pastime. 

THE GALLANT 
LITTLE GURKHAS 

AfiLiTARY history shows that 
there have been no finer 
soldiers than the gallant little 
Gurkhas, whose, home is the 
small independent kingdom of 
Nepal, in the Himalayas. They 
are determined fighters, and 
their record in the two world 
wars was -magnificent. Many 
V Cs have been won by Gurkhas. 

The recent changes in India 
have affected the Gurkha Rifles. 
Eight battalions of this fine 
regiment are to serve under His 
Majesty’s Government. The other 
battalions—at present nineteen 
in all—will remain in the Army 
of the Dominion of India. No 
Gurkha soldier will be compelled 
to serve under either the British 
Government or the Dominion of 
India against his will. 

Delving Into History 

At Brockley, on the old Roman 
road known as Watling 
Street, between Edgware and 
Elstree, it. is believed that the 
old Roman-British settlement of 
Sulloniacae lies buried. 

The existence of such a settle¬ 
ment in that spot was first 
suggested in the 16th century. 
Excavations were undertaken ten 
years ago, when .some first and 
second century pottery, bricks, 
tiles, and other relics were found. 

Now further excavations are to 
be made by the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
with expectations of some more 
interesting finds. 


queror. The King is sometimes 
referred to as Hazrat zell-i-sub- 
hani—His Majesty the shadow of 
God. 

Many titles, however, have 
a religious significance, like 
Mahatma. Thus Haji is a 
Moslem who has made the pil¬ 
grimage to Mecca and is entitled 
therefore to dye his beard red. 
Mahamahopadhyaya is a Hindu 
who is very learned in Sanskrit 
lore. Pandit or Pundit is another 
title for a man well versed in the 
Hindu scriptures. Sadhu is a 
Hindu religious ascetic, and Yogi 
is a Hindu ascetic who practises 
Yoga. 

More home-like to us sounds 
Dada, a grandfather, elder 
brother, or venerable person; but 
our word Daddy comes from the 
Irish daid, a father. 

DOUBLE MEASURE 

A Bedford Boy Scout who was 
In camp with his troop at 
St Neots, In Huntingdonshire, 
sent a telegram to his parents. 

“Needed urgently ” was • the 
message they received, and, be¬ 
coming alarmed, they at once 
consulted the police. It was soon 
discovered that the message he 
had sent was " Five shillings 
needed urgently.” 

The lucky lad quickly received 
five shillings from both Mother 
and Dad. who were overjoyed that 
his trouble was nothing wor.se. 

Everyman in 
Scotland 

'j^isiiORS to Dunfermline during 
the first fortnight of this 
month will have an opportunity 
of seeing one of the old morality 
plays performed in appropriate 
setting. The-stage wili be the 
splendid Norman nave of Dun¬ 
fermline Abbey, and the play will 
be Everyman, an allegory of 
man’s journey through life and 
of how, in the words of one of 
the earliest printed versions of 
the play, “ the Father of Heaven 
sendeth Death to summon every 
creature to come and give 
account of their lives.” 

The play being performed at 
' Dunfermline is an English trans¬ 
lation of the version by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, Viennese 
author of the librettos of Richard 
Straibss’s famous operas—a ver¬ 
sion familiar to visitors to the 
Salzburg Festival. 


While in camp on Box Hill, Surrey, 
this girl was tossed a little higher 
still by high-spirited companions. 

Model 

Reconstruction 

gOME years ago Mr J. Monks, 
of Great Sankey, in Lanca¬ 
shire, built a model village in his 
garden. It was destroyed during 
the war, but now, with the help 
of his I5-year-oId son Joe, he is 
building a new one which will' 
have a model church three feet 
high, a school, a smithy, a shop¬ 
ping centre, a thatched inn, and 
a country mansion. Mr Monks is 
determined to teach boys and 
girls to appreciate both their own 
village and the model of what 
he considers a village should be 
like. Ho has spent many hours 
working at it; the church alone 
took 600 hours! 

LOYAL TOKENS 

rpuE Royal Family are keenly 
Interested in art, and not the 
least Interested is the Duchess of 
Gloucester. When the Duke was 
Governor-General of Australia, Her 
Royal Highness took a • keen in¬ 
terest In the art of the aborigines. 
As a result of this Interest, three 
native artists of the Arunta tribe 
have each sent her niece. Princess 
Elizabeth, a specimen of their 
own work In water-colours. 


puNY though they be, man’s 
efforts to keep the sea within 
bounds where it threatens 
valuable land must go on. The 
G W R, therefore, is taking 
urgent steps to protect its rail¬ 
way on a front of nearly two 
miles on the Merionethshire 
coast, where the line marches 
with the sea for nearly 40 miles. 

The present operation is to 
build a dry wall of many 
thousands of tons of heavy 
stones, some weighing as much 
as ten tons. Yet despite their 
size the 45-ton steam crane 
brought in to lift and shift them 
lays them in position with the 
delicacy and precision of a fine 

THE HELPING HAND 

^OKDON SUXr-IERLAND, DgC 14, Of 
Liverpool, is fond of doing 
good turns for people ir need. 

He used to visit an elderly in¬ 
valid lady and do little odd Jobs 
for her which greatly helped. It 
was all In the day's work for 
Gordon, who did It willingly and 
freely without expecting any 
reward. He was'considerably sur¬ 
prised, therefore, one day not long 
ago to learn that the lady, who 
had passed- on, had left him In 
her will 100 war savings certifi¬ 
cates. 

Thomas Bassandyne’s 
Bible 

pHE famous Bassandyne Bible, 
recently acquired by the 
Printing Department Library of 
the Heriot-'Watt College, Edin¬ 
burgh, has just been on show at 
the college. This old Bible was 
printed by two Scotsmen, Thomas 
Bassandyne and Alexander 
Arbuthnot, in their workshop in 
the Royal Mile, Edinburgh, nearly 
opposite John Knox’s house. The 
New Testament was published in 
1576 and the Old in 1579. 

Books were expensive to pro¬ 
duce in those days, and every 
pqrish in Scotland was required 
to contribute £5 ■ towards the 
costs of producing, the Bassan¬ 
dyne Bible. At the same time 
all householders with an income 
above a certain sum were ex¬ 
pected to own both a Bible and 
a Psalm book. If they evaded 
the law—and officials often made 
a house-to-house search—the 
penalty was £10. 


The chimneys and wharf of the power station, and the pillared front of Greenwich Hospital 
make a contrasting background for this beach for stay-at-home Londoners. 


ship moving to her moorings. In 
addition deep groynes are to be 
built to put a brake on the on¬ 
slaught of the waves in heavy 
weather, and there is to be a 
reinforcement of the natural 
defences of sand-dune topped 
with grass—which hitherto has 
been a sufficient bulwark—by 
constructing in front of the stone 
wall a dry pitched stone apron 
with a slope of about two to one 
facing the sea. 

Different types of pile-drivers 
have been tested at this busy 
scene. Some of these ferocious 
punchers can drive a 25-foot steel 
rail completely through the sand 
and subsoil in five mmutes. 

Shipwrecked in a 
City Street 

JT must be rare for a lifeboat to 
come to grief on dry land, 
but that is what happened in a 
Glasgow street. 

A three-ton lifeboat mounted 
on a trailer was proceeding 
sedately along behind the towing 
lorry when the trailer suddenly 
broke loose and, the lifeboat 
careered off on its'own. Charg¬ 
ing down the street, it scattered 
people in all directions, snapped 
a Belisha beacon, smashed an 
ice-cream barrow, and came to 
rest, ironically enough, outside a 
savings bank. 

For three hours the “ship¬ 
wrecked ” lifeboat lay high and 
dry across the street, blocking all 
the traffic till workmen removed 
it. No doubt it will play all the 
nobler a part in its proper 
element after this , youthful 
escapade on its “ maiden voyage.” 

SPORT SCRAPBOOK 

Tiwo fourteen-year-old Scottish 
girls have been selected for 
the team to represent Great 
Britain in the European Swim¬ 
ming Championships at Monte 
Carlo on September 10 to 14. 
They are Margaret Girvan, of 
Motherwell, and Elinor Gordon, 
of Hamilton. Also representing 
Great Britain is Peggy Winter- 
ton, the spring-board diving 
champion, who is so short-sighted 
that at the beginning of her dive 
she cannot see the water. She 
hopes to have contact lenses 
fitted for the championships. 

J]ach of the five Test Matches 
between England and 
Australia, which are to be held 
in this country next summer, will 
be of five days’ duration. The 
new code of cricket niles which 
were adopted this year will 
operate. 

Artificial Daylight 
For the Roads 

’J^yiTH the return of shorter 
evenings many of us will 
have noticed on main roads the 
mercury lamps which give a- 
somewhat greenish light but cast 
no shadow. 

It is good to know that by 
mixing the vapour of certain 
other metals, such as zinc or 
cadmium or both, the light given 
by these new lamps can be made 
very closely to resemble daylight. 
As time goes on, and these 
mercury zinc lamps are substi¬ 
tuted for the present type, the 
main highways at night will look 
very much the same as in day¬ 
light, with the absence of any 
shadow. 

Some of the new lamps are 
already being used in the taking 
of cinematograph films in natural 
colours. 
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War Dance 

Wow a peaceable people, the Sioux Indians donned their feathered 
war-bonnets when they gathered m Nebraska to commemorate 
a battle fought long ago against the Pawnees. 


Enterprise Scotland 


Aug\i&t3Q,m7 

FROM THE WORLD 
PEACE FRONT 

rpHE United Nations Association, 
which was formed to mobilise 
public support evei-ywhere for 
the ideals and puiposes of the 
UN, has issued its First Annual 
Report. The Association was 
formed in May 1945, and the 
Report covere the years 1945 and 
1946. 

Consisting at first only of a 
committee, the Association had 
73,394 members in this country 
by the end of 1946. The member¬ 
ship now is 86,172. 

Part of the Report deals with 
the Association’s work in schools 
and youth clubs, which is under¬ 
taken by the Council for Educa¬ 
tion in World Citizenship 
("CEWC”). During the year 
1946-47 the number of schools or 
school societies alone associated 
with the CEWC rose from 381 
to 506. British schoolboys and 
girls have contributed over 
£12,000 to the Inteniational 
Schools Fund. 

We are proud to see the C N 
mentioned in the Report as a 
newspaper that wrote about 
United Nations Week last year. 
Readers of the C N are enthusi¬ 
astic supporters of all the 
Association stands for. 


JJuNDREDS of Edinburgh boys 
were thrilled as the great 
model of the Cunard-White Star 
liner Queen Elizabeth, escorted by 
a police car, arrived on a trailer 
for the Enterprise Scotland 1947 
exhibition, for here was a toy on 
a scale beyond their, dreams. It 
weighs 4i tons, is over 17 feet 
long, is insured for £10,000, and 
is the original scale model made 
by John Brown’s before the 
building of the actual Queen 
Elizabeth; it was at one time 
fitted with engines for testing 
purposes. 

There are, of course, many 
other things which will thrill boys 
and girls in Enterprise Scotland 
1947—an exhibition of Scotland’s 
tradition, countryside, and in¬ 
dustry, which opened at Edin¬ 
burgh on August 25 and will con¬ 
tinue until September 30. A 
special pamphlet, indeed, has 
been prepared for children. 

This pamphlet features “a par¬ 
ticular lion,” a saucy animal who 
acts as guide and explains every¬ 
thing in an attractive manner. 

The younger children will be 
especially interested in the colour¬ 
ful and varied toy display, and 
when the exhibition is over each 
toy is to be given away to the 
child who has best described it 
in twenty words or less on the 
back of a special competition 
postcard. 


To older children the ship¬ 
building section will perhaps be 
more fascinating. The whole 
history of shipbuilding on the 
River Clyde is shown there, with 
models—starting with Henry- 
Bell’s little Comet, a landmark 
in the development of the 
steamship, and finishing with 
the wonderful model of the 
Queen Elizabeth, representing 
the peak of Scottish shipbuilding. 
CluS(tered around the latter is 
a complete model city with 
streets, churches, restaurants, 
laundries, and so on, all of which 
have their counterpart in the 
great floating city. 

Moving around Enterprise 
Scotland 1947 the visitor can 
get a complete picture of Scot¬ 
tish life and work, past and 
present. On the glass walls 
of one room are drawn Scotland’s 
most famous men, all of whom 
at one time, as the "particular 
lion” points out, were energetic 
and inquiring boys. In another 
are depicted some of the cele¬ 
brated beauty spots of the 
Highlands and Lowlands. 

The exhibition succeeds in 
what it set out to do—to demon¬ 
strate the new' Scotland in which 
boys and girls are grow'ing up 
w’ith a pride in tire skill and 
artistry of their forefathers and 
a determination to maintain 
their great traditions. 


^‘Oop Hill and Against the Wind” 


of the outstanding sports¬ 
men of. the year has been 
Macdonald Bailey, the tall, dusky 
sprinter from .Trinidad, who has 
been stationed in ‘ this country 
.with the RAF, He has. re¬ 
turned some wonderful times for 
the 100 yards and has succeeded 
•several times in equalling the 
record of 9.0 seconds. He might 
have bettered this amazing time, 
too, had it not been that for a 
record to be recognised by the 
Amateur Athletic Association the 
track must be absolutely level 
and the runner not helped by any 
following wind. 

This fact recalls the experi¬ 
ence of C. A. Bradley, of Hud¬ 
dersfield, who entered for the 100 
yards event at the AAA Cham¬ 


pionship at Northampton in 1893. 
Before the race he learned tlrat 
as the track wns lightly dow’n- 
hill, and the wind would be blow¬ 
ing behind the contestants, any 
records set up would not be 
recognised. 

“Then I’ll run oop hill and 
against the wind,” vowed Bradley. 

He kept his vow, too, and 
despite the disadvantages he set 
himself, this famous Yorkshire 
sprinter won the race in 10 
•seconds! 

Since that time, whenever an 
athlete is faced with a difficult-' 
proposition in a race, C. A. Brad¬ 
ley’s vow is quoted: “I’ll run oop 
hill and against the wind.” Those 
words have brought inspiration 
to many a great runner. 


The Annual Report can be ob¬ 
tained from; United Nations 
Association, 11 Maiden Lane, 
London, "W C 2. * 

New Australians 

'J'he first .party of Barnardo boys 
and girls to emigrate to 
Australia since 1939 leaves for 
New South Wales^ next month; 
20 boys are going to the Barnardo 
Farm Training Home, Mowbray 
Park, Picton, and 20 girls will go 
to the Barnardo Girls', Training 
Home, Burwood, Sydney. It is 
hoped that more boys and girls 
will be sent when shipping 
becomes available. 

Since 1881 Dr Barnardo’s Homes 
have trained 31,000 new citizens 
of the Empire in this way, and 
during both world wars hundreds 
of old boys visited the scenes of 
their childhood when they came 
back to the Old Country as 
members of Dominion Armed 
Forces. 


Crane Lifts Crane 



Several 96-ton cranes at Purfleet, 
having ended their working lives, are 
being removed across the Thames 
to Northfleet by a mammoth float¬ 
ing crane, to be cut up for scrap. 


The Children 


6cMjfsTaJbk 

Back TO the 
Land 

A HIGH challenge has been 
made to Britain’s farms 
and farmers. They are" asked to 
produce an extra 100,000,000 
worth of food by 1051-52. That 
represents an increase of twenty 
per cent on the present output 
from British farms. Where a 
farmer has now ten acres of 
wheat he will be expected to 
provide two acres more ; where 
he grows potatoes over a hundred 
acres he will have a target of 
twenty acres more. Food and 
more .food is the major need of 
our people, and Britain looks to 
her farmers to fdl the need. 

We have been accustomed to 
sing as a kind of second national 
anthem Blake’s great poem with 
its magical line, ‘‘ In England’s 
green and pleasant land.” So it 
will always be to the lovers of 
this fertile island, but some of 
the green grass must give way 
to the brown earth, and some of 
the pastureland to waving fields 
of golden corn. We must till, 
scrw, and reap with a will and 
vigour at least as great as 
during the war years, when 
.300,000 British farmers waged a 
battle against hunger. 

'Too much of Britain’s food has 
—, to coihe across the seas at 
the expense of the raw materials 
essential to the industries which 
maintain our high standard of 
living—the raw materials which 
mean more goods from our 
factories and workshops. Too 
many acres of our land are 
producing less than they should ; 
and the call to dig and grow 
must be answered not only by 
our fanners with their broad 
acres but by the householder 
with his garden or allotment. 

The well-loved soil which has 
been ploughed and tended under 
the sun and rain of centuries is 
still the basis of our national 
well-being. Even as we write 
farmers arc anxiou.sly watching 
the yields of every acre they 
have, in the hope that summer 
harvest will mean winter plenty. 
But after the harvest the Ixittlc 
must begin anew in even greater 
earnest. 


The Man at the Wheel 

■yHE question has been rqised 
again of the danger to small 
children when a car with i\ big 
bonnet is driven by a short 
person in a low seat. 

In sueh a case the driver can 
see nothing of the road for 
several ^rds immediately in 
front of the vehicle, and the. risk 
is obvious. It should be the first 
concern of our.car designers to 
ensure that the driver has the 
best view of the road possible, 
and we hope that in future all 
cars—whatever their price—will 
have driving scats which can be 
not only adjusted to and fro, but 
raised and lowered. 

The Only Way 

I^R Trygvi; Lie, ScCTctary- 
Gcneral of the United 
Nations, in his first annual 
report, makes a moving appeal 
to the world’s peoples to give 
their minds and hearts to the 
first principle of e,stablishing a 
lasting peace, the building of 
friendship between nations. 

He urges member-states of the 
TJ N "to devote their most 
earnest thought to the fact that 
the very first article of the 
U N - Charter describes the 
purpose's of the U N as the 
development of friendly relations 
among nations, harmonising the 
action of nations, and promoting 
international co-operation in the 
political field.” . . 

An optimist, as always, he 
writes : “ I am more than ever 
convinced that the U N can. 
and should, be a place where 
the combined common sense and 
determination of the peoples will 
find its voice and take a real part 
in tlie framing of the future of 
mankind.” • 

. —44..... 

AS THE CLOCK STRIKES 

^NOTiiF.R hour doth now begin, 
l\Iy Lord, may it be free 
from sin. 

Another hour doth jiass aivay 
Teach me, my God, to watch 
and,pray. Old-time prayer 


^ Under the £ 

jyj.^DE to measure—A foot rule. ’ 

a 

J70R economy, resiaurant mcali uil,' 
probably he a course less, T' 
best course ? 

Q 


^PON our efforts in the coming 
months the very life of this 
nation depends. The farmer will 
play his part worthily, as he 
always has done in Britain’s 
hours of need. But he mu.st 
have help—the help of every 
man, woman, and child in this 
country able to give it. 

Everyone has a place and part 
in the campaign of recovery; 
there is rid place now for the 
looker-on. When this hard fact 
is realised there will be no falter¬ 
ing, and Britain will once again 
triumph. 


JUST AN IDEA , 

Ns Kiiskin wrote. Conceit may 
puff a man up, but never prop 
him lip. 


^ M,\x complains that at AIo 
' andra Palace he can’t skate 
his shirt sleeves. There isn't rooi 

■ a ' ' 

'J'HE Law waits-forno'one.' Not cvei 
when someone lays it down. 

'0 

CERT.MN young man is said_j^t,- 
look like a lot of other youne 
men. People must make much 01 
him. 


0 



JJIG DEN is cleaned regularly. A 
high old time for cleaners. 
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. THINGS SAID 

gfeEN as a whole, the wealth 
> and resources of the British 
Coinmoiiwealth and Colonial 
dependencies are so vast as to 
give us confidence that we 
can and shall survive. 

R. A. Butler, M P 
■ "yiiE people of this country have 
always risen to their great¬ 
est height when the peril was - 
greatest. The . harder the trial 
the stronger has been their 
courage and determination. 

The Prime Minister 
J^iSTRUST, enmity, hatred, jeal¬ 
ousy must be replaced by 
friendship, trust, and co-opera¬ 
tion. Chairman of the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly 
yy/E have been thinking we can 
have a better time than 
our fathers without working. 

Lord Beveridge ~ 


Busmen’s Holidays 

J^ONHOx Tr.\nsport is enabling 
some of its workers to study 
the transport conditions of other 
lands and also industries in 
Britain. . 

One party of 12 is to go to 
Switzerland ne.xt month, and 
stay there for a fortnight study¬ 
ing the Swiss railways, hydro¬ 
electric plants, and factories. 
Another party is going to Sweden 
and Denmark on a two-and-a- 
half-week visit to study road and 
rail transport. 

Among these parties arc bus- 
drivers and conductors, a book¬ 
ing clerk, a coppersmith, railway 
and road inspectors, electrical 
fitters, and a railway plate- 
dayer. Arrangements are also 
being made for parties to visit 
other countries. 

In Britain, transport workers 
ate to visit the Ford ' Motor 
Company, the Bristol Aeroplane 
Compan3g Dc Havilland Aircraft, 
Lcyland .Motors, and other indus¬ 
tries. 

It is a splendid educational 
idea. 



3ditor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 

If the boy whose 
voice broke made 
a wisecrack 


^ HOUSEWIFE likes her home to be- 
in apple-pie order. But she can’t 
always get an apple-pic. 

. 0 

^Jembers of Parliament li.avc little 
time to stop to think. .^nd 
they can't stop thinking. 

0 ■ ' 

MOTHER says her little girl often 
gets lost in a book. It is all right 
SO long as she finds her again. 

0 

'J'he crab-catin.g racoon at the Zoo 
was broil,ght np on tlie bottle." 
Wonder how it kept its balance. 

' ■. : 0 

QO over your runner beans carefully, 
says a gardening c.xpcrt. But 
it is better to walk along the side of 
them. 


Thank You, Jarmila 

T.vrmie.v C.tLusovA is a Czech 
girl who has been to England 
and has since expressed her 
gratitude in an article. Thank 
Yon, England, printed in the 
Rotarians’ magazine. 

“ A few daj's ago I returned 
to Prague,” she writes, “ after 
three glorious, wonderful months 
in England. I want to say to 
the English peojjle how thankful 
I am for all the kindness which 
you have given me, and I Imow 
I speak for all the 200 boj’s and 
girls who went with me when I 
say ‘ Thank- you.’ We arrived 
in -your country on a cold, win¬ 
try day full of doubts and fears.. 
We could not speak any English ; 
and we did not know if we 
would be happy or if jmu would 
like us . . . But you did like 
us, and we arc full of gratefulness 
for all your kind words ...” 

Well, we arc grateful, too, for 
all y'our kind words, Jarmila. 
Shakespeare thought ingratitude 
more unkind than the winter 
wind, and it is equally as true 
that,gratitude is as warming as 
the sunshine of a summer da^x 
Thank you, Jarmila ! 

—»— 

COURAGE 

'yiiE courage of some men is 
without limit. .\n ex- 
Scrviccmau who lost both his 
legs in the campaign in Italy 
has spent his summer holiday in 
Switzerland, travelling in his 
motor three-wheeler. He suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing three moun¬ 
tain passes over 7000 feet high. 

Most men would regard the 
lo.ss of both legs as the end of 
their active careefs. Tlie word 
“ cannot ” is evidcntlj' banned 
by this legless ad\ cnturcr, as it 
was by Group-Captain Douglas 
Bader who, though legless, led a 
.squadron of Sjiitfircs in the 
Battle of Britain. 

—♦♦— 

A New BBC Venture 

Trine B B C have decided to go 
a .stc]) further in the educa¬ 
tional field. Thcji arc to invite 
some acknowledged authority in 
the realm of literature, historj', 
public affairs, economics, sociol¬ 
ogy', or whatever it may be, to 
.study or undertake some original 
research on a given subject, and 
to tell the rc.sults of a year’s 
work in four to seven broadcasts. 

The first of these broadcasts 
will be made in the autumn of 
1948, and will be eagerly -looked 
forward to by all who think of 
British broadcasting as a great 
educator as well as a great 
entertainer. 

The lectures will be known as 
the Reith Lectures, in honoip- 
of Lord Reith, who helped to 
lay the foundations of British 
broadcasting. 

KING OAK 

VHii.tT gnarled stretch, what 
depth of shade is his ! 
There needs no crown to mark 
, the forest’s king ; 

How in his leaves outshines full 
summer’s bliss 1 

Sun, storm, rain', dew, to him 
their tribute bring. 

J. R. Lowell 


August JO, 19*7 

Canterbury 

Pilgrims 

Jn the Middle Ages thousands of 
pilgrims from all over 
England Used to walk to Canter¬ 
bury to pay homage at the shrine 
of St Thomas Becket. 

Winchester was one starting- 
place for these pilgrimages, and 
from there the pilgrims trekked 
along the Pilgrims’ Way, which 
runs along the North Downs 
through Sin-rey and Kent. Other 
pilgrims, like those immortalised 
by Chaucer in his Canterbury 
Tales, set out from the Tabard 
Inn in Southwark. 

History has been repeating it¬ 
self. A band of modern pilgrims, 
led by Franciscan friars of the 
Anglican Monastery at Cerne 
Abbas, Dorset, and including 
some schoolboys, left Winchester 
not long ago and followed the 
track of the old Pilgrims’ Way. 
The pilgrims went on foot, with 
rucksacks on their backs, and 
slept in barns and church halls, 
just as their forbears did. 

The purpose of the pilgrimage 
was not so much to revive an old 
rite as to provide a modern in¬ 
stance of the Franciscan way of 
living, and an opportunity for 
praying en route for a revival of 
faith. 



“Chuck” 


“Chuck,” the baby seal who was 
captured in the River Tay, has now 
arrived at the Belle Vue Zoo, 
Manchester, where he is settling 
down quite happily. 


Tapestries For 
Chorley 

J'HE good people "of Chorley in 
Lancashire are rejoicing in 
the enterprise of their Corpora¬ 
tion which has restored to the 
walls of Astley Hall, the grand 
old mansion which is probably 
Chorley’s most cherished posses¬ 
sion, the 17th-century tape.stries 
which adorned them in days gone 
bj'. ... 

The tapestries, illustrating the 
legend of The Golden Fleece, 
were brought to A.stley Hall in 
1666, not long after they had 
been woven. In 1919 the late 
Mr Reginald Tatton presented 
the house to the citizens of Chor¬ 
ley to be theirs for ever. The 
beautiful tapestries had been 
removed before the house was 
given to them. Nevertheless, 
they were indeed grateful for 
this wonderful acquisition and 
established a fine art gallery in 
some Of the. rooms. 

Not long ago Chorley Corpora¬ 
tion heard that the Astley Hall 
tape.stries were to be sold in 
London and they hastened to 
make arrangements to bid for 
them. Now all its former splen¬ 
dour is restored to Astley Hall. 


The Glory of the East 

A NEW name has appeared on the list of the world’s capital 
cities. It is the Capital of the new independent State 
of Pakistan, Karachi, the third biggest seaport in the whole 
sub-continent of India. Today it ranks with historic Delhi. 


Karachi, which is the nearest 
port to Europe in India and the 
first airport in India where 
planes from Europe land, is 
situated- at the extreme west 
of the delta of the River 
Indus. It is not among India's 
ancient cities, for just over 200 
years ago there was no town 
there at all, the wide lagoon of 
18 square miles being surrounded 
by a weird forest of tangled 
mangi'ove-tree roots growing in 
desolate mud-flats. 

Land of Sand Dunes 

About 20 miles to the west of 
this deserted backwater of the 
sea there was- a small port at 
the mouth of the River Hab. 
But the mouth of this river 
silted up and the little port’s 
Hindu merchants looked around 
for a business centre. They 
decided on “ Kalachi Kun ”—the 
land of sand-dunes, and here in 
1729 they began building a small 
town and, later, surrounded it 
with a wall of mud and brush¬ 
wood. 

At the entrance of the lagoon 
stands the rocky headland of 
Manora, 100 feet Jiigh, and now 
crowned by a fine lighthouse. ■ 
Here in 1797 the rulers of 
Karachi built a fort, and it was 
from this fort that in 1839 a shot 
or shots were fired at a British 
ship, the Wellesley, as it 
approached. The ship was full 
of soldiers who were coming to 
Sind in connection with opera¬ 
tions against Kabul in Afghani¬ 
stan, The soldiers landed and 
captured Karachi, their com- 
mander.s, a naval and a military 
officer, pledging themselves "to 
hold the persons and property 
of the inhabitants sacred and 
not to interfere with the govern¬ 
ment of the town.” 

Four years later Sir Charles 
Napier conquered Sind—announc¬ 
ing it in the word “Peccavi ” 
(I have sinned)—and Karachi 
became British. The town's popu¬ 
lation then was 14,000; today it 
is 360,000. Sir Charles Napier 
reali.sed the future importance 
of Karachi as the port for the 
trade with all north-west India, 
and he said that it would one 


day become “The Glory of the 
East.” 

Yet it long remained a squalid ■ 
little place, and even by 1857 
Sir Richard Burton, the famous 
explorer, wrote that “its dark 
alleys, through which nothing 
bulkier than a jackass could pass, 
boast no common sewer.” 

However, in 1860 there began 
in earnest the building of those 
great harbour works which were 
to make Karachi a world-port. 
Its trade was largely founded 
on the export of wheat from 
the arid ' Sind province which 
was increasing as irrigation 
canals from the Indus were 
improved. This irrigation develop¬ 
ment finally led to the building 
of the huge Lloyd Barrage across 
the Indus at Sukkur, which was 
completed in 1932 and is now 
turning the deserts of Sind into 
a vast garden; by 1963 canals 
from the stored-up water will 
have brought another 5,450,000 
acres of desert under cultivation. 

Railway's came to Karachi, 
bringing vastly greater quantities 
of the products of all north¬ 
west India to be sent away by 
sea, and to carry back goods 
brought to the port from abroad. 

In 1887 the value of exports 
and imports passing through 
Karachi was a little over one 
crore of rupees (a crore is ten 
millions), in 1921 it was over six 
crores, and in 1941 it was 32.2 
crores. 

The Princely City 

So today, where 200 years, ago 
there were only a few mud 
hovels behind the mangrove 
swamps, Ihere is a huge port 
with miles of wharves, mighty 
cranes, an interlacing of railways 
running to the quaysides, and, 
behind these," a splendid city 
with broad roads and many 
beautiful buildings. It has, too, 
shady zoological gardens full of 
old trees. 

Peacefully and in good friend¬ 
ship this princely city, developed 
by British enterprise, is handed 
over as their capital to the 
citizens of a new country, Paki¬ 
stan. Long may it flourish as 
“The Glory of the East.” 



A Morris Dance in the 
street at Thaxted, Essex 


THIS ENGLAND 
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Preserving the 
Past 

Scottish Folklore Institute is 
to be set up as soon as 
possible. A national committee 
representing interested Societies 
is to take immediate steps. 
towards its foundation-. Its aim 
will be to collect and preserve 
legend and lore of Scotland 
which has been handed down by 
word of mouth for generations. 

This prompt development of 
recent proposals to follow the 
example of the Irish Folklore 
Commission was announced after 
a meeting between representa¬ 
tives of the Saltire Society, the 
Scottish Anthropological and 
Folklore Society, and the Gaelic 
Folklore Committee. 


Famous Cricket Counties 




Gloucestershire 


In 18?t,l)K HENRV MILLS aUNZi 
SET UP ^ MEBieAL PRACTICE « 
towNENo House, near Bristol. 
(kNEi UlO OUT a cricket PITCH 
INTMEeAROEN, VILLAEERS CAME 
. To WATCH ANO. AT THEK REOUEST 
The Doctor eobmed A local 

CLUB KNOWN AS 
WANSOTSFlELb 




ba dRACE HAD FIVE SONS AND 

found it necessarv To Move to 

A LAROER HOUSE. HEBE.THE 
ORCHARD WAS CLEARED SO THAT 
A FULL-SIZE CRICKET PITCH 
COULD BE LAID FOR THE FAMILY 

fflivARa Miasdi^Ane, tub rmia son, 
Who nay men /o olo.was/ ms 
sesPOHtiSLE FOK rrs uskebp. 


The (3RACE family founded 
The (SloucestershiRE 
COUNTY clue and three 
OF the brothers (sm., 

VI S., Ano iS f.) Played in 
The OPENiNa Match .with 

Surrey, IN June 1870 - 

WiLLUH Gilbert Grace, 

THE FOURTH Son .captained 
^UOUCESTERCHIRE. UNTIL 
1008, AND UNDER HlS . 
LEADERSHIP, IT WAS 

TWICE The Champion county. 


W.iS., ONE os THE MOST FAMOUS 
Fisunes IN cxioKSz Enrsiiso The 
F insr-SLASs (Same when he (ms 
/ 6 AAio RSMAmEo IN IT For 
A-Z VEARS, HE (VAC THE FIRST ' 
aOCRETER To SCORE /OC CENTURIES. 



Bright Hopes For the Future of Cricket 


The institute, which will most 
likely be housed in Edinburgh, 
will be formally inaugurated at 
the committee’s next meeting in 
September.' It will be open to 
accept members then. The first 
work will be the securing of a 
suitable building for the new 
institute. ■ 

A mass of material has already 
been gathered by various in¬ 
dividuals, which the owners are 
prepared to give to the institute 
as soon as it can provide storage 
for them. It is in the form of 
both manuscripts and mechanic- 
^ally-recorded fiajklore. 

FAULTY FORKS 

(JONSiDER the fork as Dr Gordon, 
the Medical Officer of Health 
of Ilford, sees it—a trap for 
germs! Every four-pronged fork 
is a second home for them be¬ 
cause proper cleansing between 
the prongs, especially at the 
bases, is a task requiring time 
and care. 

When the fork was introduced' 
in England some four centuries 
ago it was much despised as one 
of those new Italian inventions, 
though then it had only three 
prongs, which is .what Dr Gordon 
recommends now. He adds that 
these should be cut down to half 
their length, and the fork’s bowl 
so shaped that it could then be 
cleaned with a rub of a cloth. 
Possibly, if not probably, this 
austerity fork would be cheaper, 
but in any case cleanliness comes 
first. 


0 N only rare occasions has bad 
weather spoiled the cricket 
during the season now closing. 
Summer has truly been summery, 
and the County cricketers have 
reacted with some really brilliant 
performances, writes the C N 
Sportsman. 

We have seen plenty of the 
brighter cricket we all appreci¬ 
ate and, in cohsequence, quite a 
number of matches have ended 
in two days. Individual batsmen, 
too, have made big scores and 
have made them quickly, too. 

Our South African visitors 
have acquitted themselves well 
and their enterprising cricket 
deserves high praise. Alan Mel¬ 
ville has proved himself a 
skipper of real merit and his 
batting, particularly in the Test 
matches, was of the highest 
class. 

Some of the highlights .of the 
season are .still very vivid 
memories—those mammoth part¬ 
nerships between Compton and 
Edrich, the Middlesex “twins”; 
the neck-and-neck struggle for 
County Championship honours 
between Middlesex and Glouces¬ 
tershire; Somerset’s dismissal for 
25 runs by Gloucester, at Bristol; 
Lancashire’s three-runs victory 
over Derbyshire, after the Red 
Rose County had been dismissed 
in their second innings for 75; 
the feat of Compton and Edrich 
in scoring 66 runs in 25 minutes, 
to beat Leicestershire with only 
four minutes of.time remaining; 
Kent’s victory over Middlesex 


with five wickets to spare; 'Jack 
Robertson’s five centuries in'^ 
successive matches for Middlesex; 
and, lastly, the tenth-wicket 
stand of 218 by Peter Smith and 
Frank Tfigar for Essex against 
Derbyshire—Peter Smith, last 
man in, hit 163. 

One encouraging aspect of the 
season now closing is the number 
of young players who have 
entered the limelight. Among 
them are David F'letcher. the 
Surrey opening batsman, who, in 
his third innings in County 
cricket scored 194, and later 


The Crown Jewels 
Return 

Visitors to the Tower of 
London will shortly be able 
to see the Crown Jewels again, 
resplendent and magnificent in 
the Wakefield Tower where they 
used to be before the war took 
them to-WindS 9 r Castle for safe, 
keeping, and afterw'ards to the 
vaults of the Bank of England. 

The star piece is the Imperial 
State Crown which is placed on 
the head of the reigning monarch 
at Coronations; it contains the 
Black Prince’s ruby—the most 
valuable of its kind in the world 
—and a diamond cut from the 
famous Cullinan diamond, the 
biggest ever found. An even 
larger part of this diamond is 
in the British Sceptre, and is 
known as the Star of Africa. 


played for the Players against 
the Gentlemen; Maurice Trem- 
lett, the tall Somerset fast 
bowler and speedy run-getter, 
who may soon gain Test recog¬ 
nition; Cecil Cook, the Gloucester 
left-arm spinner, who played 
for England against the South 
Africans, as did Jack Young, the 
hard-working Middlesex left-arm 
slow bowler, and Kenneth Cran¬ 
ston, who captained Lancashire 
for the first time and revealed 
outstanding all-round ability. In 
the ' Fourth Test, at Leeds, 
Cranston dismissed four South 
Africans in six balls. 

Yorkshire, surprisingly, have 
been out of the big news this 
season, but • they have been 
rebuilding and next season we 
shall see some of their “Colts” 
come right into their own- 
young players like Gerald Smith- 
son, a graceful left-hand bat, 
who works in • the pits; Ron 
Aspinall, a fast bowler, who is 
six feet three inches tall; and 
John Wardle, a left-aVm spinner, 
who may follow in the footsteps 
of Hedley 'Verity, who is so sorely 
missed. 

With so many good young 
players on the threshold of fame 
the future of English cricket, is 
bright, and there is no cause for 
despair. Talking recently to 
Jack O’Connor, the former Essex 
all-rounder, who is now senior 
coach at Eton, I learned that' 
there is more enthusiasm for the 
game among youth than ever 
before. A good sign indeed! 


Growing Trees 
More Quickly 

_^FTER more than 20 years of 
research on the problem of 
growing trees more quickly, Mr 
J. A. B. Macdonald, research 
chief of the Forestry Commis¬ 
sion in Scotland, has found a 
solution. 

Endless experiments with com¬ 
posts, fertilisers, and analyses of 
soil have brought results over the 
years, but none of the develop¬ 
ments were worthy of adoption 
on a large scale. Then Mr Mac¬ 
donald had the idea of “cooking ” 
the soil before the^seeds were 
planted. A steam genera.ting 
plant was installed last year in 
the Forestry Commission nursery 
at Tulliallan, and with this 
equipment short stretches of the 
seed beds were steam-heated 
before being prepared for plant¬ 
ing. 

Even the experts were surprised 
with the results achieved. 'Today 
a sturdy young forest of one- 
year-old trees grows at Tulliallan 
and each one of them is five 
times the size of the average 
yearling. Altogether, fifteen mil¬ 
lion seedlings were grown last 
year at this nursery, and it is 
almost certain that the new 
method will be extended to other 
nurseries. . 

Mr Macdonald . says that the 
exact reason for the great boost 
given to seedlings by steamed 
soil is not yet known, but it is 
believed that it has some connec¬ 
tion with the bacteria which 
exist in soil. Plans now being 
made to instal permanent steam- 
heated seed beds should have a 
tremendous' effect on the growth 
ot young trees for forests through¬ 
out the country. 

THE BUND COOK 

npwo new helps to blind people 
in cooking were demonstrated 
in a North-country town recently. 
One of these was a regulator for 
a gas cooker in Braille. The regu¬ 
lator Is turned round to a desired 
number which controls the tem¬ 
perature of the oven by a thermo¬ 
stat, and this Is provided with 
raised numbers in Braille by which 
blind people can operate it. 

The gas company Is also provid¬ 
ing a complete Regulo guide in 
Braille by which the cook can time 
the cooking. 


MR MIDSHIPMAN EASY—Captain Marryat*s Great Story of the Sea, Told in Pictures 



While the mutineers on the island slept. 
Jack and Mesty rowed across and took 
their boat. Next morning the seamen 
demanded it back. Jack warned them 
not to swim to get it because of the 
sharks. Three of them tried and were 
caught. Maropned now. but defiant, the 
rest returned to their wine. 


Weeks passed, and at last the mutineers, 
starving and repentant, surrendered to Jack. 
He and Mesty rowed over to fetch them. They 
implored him to forgive them and not tell all 
that had happened. Kind-hearted "Equality 
Jack” promised to do’what he could. The' 
Carmen, set sail and next day. off the Spanish 
coast, sighted two ships about to fight. 


One was the Harpy—Jack’s ship—the other, a 
Spaniard. The Harpy, thinking the Carmen also 
hostile, fired at her. To show he was friendly 
Jack hoisted a green petticoat—all he could find 
for a flag—^and fired at the Spanish ship. The 
Spaniard tried to escape,' but after a running 
fight with both ships she surrendered to the 
Harpy, which had overtaken her. 


In the Harpy officers and men stared curiously 
at their mysterious ally which was still some 
distance away. “She has green colours,” said 
Captain Wilson. “She must be a Turk!” 
Meanwhile, Jack was leaving the Carmen in a boat 
to report himself. His men again pleaded for 
mercy and Jack, too, was wondering how he would 
be received after leaving his ship against orders. 


Jack is really a deserter^what will happen to him? See next week*s instalment 
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Heroes on a 


Stamp 



■^^HEN in 1940 Avistralia issued 
four special stamps she be¬ 
came the first member of the 
British Empire to commemorate 
participation in the Second 
World War. unknowingly then 
she also provided a memorial to 
three gallant Australians. 

The stamp showed a sailor, a 
soldier, and an airman, with an 
Australian nurse in the back¬ 
ground and, at the sides, w’ere 
scenes of countryside and city. 

The design of this stamp was 
reproduced from a painting by 
the Australian artist, Virgil 
Reilly. The painting was done 
from actual life, the nurse being 
Mr Reilly’s wile. The three 
Servicemen were all later killed 
while on active service. They 
were Squadron Leader Arthur 
Hick, who died of injuries re¬ 
ceived in an aircraft accident 
i n England; 

Leading Sea¬ 
man Charles 
Bruce, w' h o 
lost his life 
when the 
British trans- j 
port Ceramic j 
was sunk in ► 
the Atlantic; | 
and . t h e ► 
painter’s f 
eldest s o n, s, 

Gavin Reilly, 
the soldier in the picture, who 
was killed in ambush near Buna 
in Papua. 

There are four values in this 
series—penny green, twopenny 
scarlet, threepenny blue^ and six-, 
penny brown; and it you have 
one of these in your collection 
you will have a memorial to three 
gallant men. 

Send Old Scraps 

PEW people hoard oddments as 
did their grandmothers, but 
most of us have a drawer or bag 
full of odd pieces of materials, 
scraps of wool, embroidery silks 
or cottons, old patterns, and 
perhaps Christmas cards and jig¬ 
saw puzzles. 

Probably none of these odd¬ 
ments will ever again be needed 
by their owners, and will stay 
there, using up valuable space; 
and yet they might be helping 
one of the most humane services 
in the world. 

In hospitals on the Continent 
are many homeless and sick, 
people still suffering from the 
effects of tragic experiences in 
the war, and it has been found 
that one of their surest ways 
back to health is through handi¬ 
crafts. The Red Cross supplies 
materials for this healing work, 
but if it is to continue the giant 
Red Cross “bits and pieces bag ’’ 
must .be filled over and over 
again. 

Can you spare some of your 
“bits and pieces,” and so help 
these suffering people? Badly 
needed, too, are such little things 
as knitting needles, needles and 
pins, cotton and thread, and so 
on. 

The little trifle that means 
nothing to you may to someone 
prove a stepping-stone from a 
tragic past to a bright future. 
Parcels of such oddments will be 
gratefully received at The 
Occupational Therapy Supply 
Section, BROS Commission, 5 
Lowndes Street, London, SWl. 


The Parliament of 
Science Meets Again 

August 27, the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science begins at Dundee its first renewal for seven 
years of its Annual Meetings with all its scientific Sections. 

This year’s Parliament of 
Science, as it may be called, sets 
out to show that in peace as in 
war British science can make it; 
and the address of the President, 

Sir Edward Appleton, properly 
recognises what in the war we 
learned about radio communica¬ 
tion. His own study has been in 
the application of radar, or the 
reflection of radio waves, first as 
a device of war but also as 
reflected from the heavenly 
bodies, so that we can hear the 
radio noise from the Sun and 
the Milky Way.' In the Presi¬ 
dent’s Section besides. Sir Charles 
Ellis will describe how to make 
the best use of the Coal which 
we so much need, how best to 
carbonise it, and how we might 
make it into gas underground as 
the Russians now do. 

In Geography more will be told 
about the new National Atlas, 
and as the meetirig is in Scot¬ 
land a good deal will be said of 
the - water that there is being 
stored in a famous glen, to some 
daniage to the scenery, but to 
some relief to old ladies, one of 
whom the C N learned the other 
day has had to trudge two miles 


to get the water from a well. 
The Physiologists will learn a 
number of things, and they will 
hear a special lecture by Pro¬ 
fessor Hartridge on Colour; but 
also Sir Alexander Fleming, who 
discovered Penicillin, has some¬ 
thing very valuable to say not 
only on what Penicillin can do 
and will do, but what discoveries 
like jf may do in destroying the 
germs of disease. There will be 
also a combined discussion on 
“Man and the Machine,” its 
purpose being to show that the 
machine must be taught to adapt 
itself to man, rather than that 
man must adapt himself to the 
machine. 

There are so many other sub¬ 
jects, so many wonderful things, 
that we all should be as happy 
as kings; but we can only glance 
now at a few', such as Miss 
Grier’s lecture on how to choose 
the right Secondary School for 
the bright boy or girl; or, among 
the Agriculturists, the very 
present problem of how far 
should Britain feed herself; or 
how and where the Anthropo¬ 
logists now are seeking the first 
Man—in Asia or in Africa. 


Showing What Wales Can Do 


'J'HERE are many fascinating 
things to be seen at the 
Industrial Wales Exhibition in 
the Empire Hall at Olympia, 
London, which was opened on 
August 28 and is on view until 
September 13. The Exhibition 
illustrates the many and varied 
products of Welsh industry. 

An enthralling exhibit ■ is a 
machine which makes pails at 
the rate of about 600 a minute. 
■We see wire going in at one end 
and, at the other, nails coming 
out like bullets from a gun. 

There is a cinema at the 
Exhibition and among the 
interesting films is one showing 
silk-making; for a factory for 
making silk, the firet in Wales, is 
now being constructed there. 
Many of the exhibitors, too, show 
films at their stands from small 
portable projectors. 

There,^re some really fine toys 
and model cars. The star 
exhibit, however, is that of the 


National Coal Board, revealing 
how coal is the basis of all 
industry in Wales. Hei’e are 
seen models of coal-workings, 
and outside the section stands Mr 
A. Barney Seale’s 12-foot statue 
of a Welsh miner, which was 
pictured in the C N recently. 

The band of the Welsh Guards 
plays at the Exhibition both in 
the afternoon and in the evening, 
so that when visitors are tired 
with walking round this 
industrial wonderland they may 
sit and listen to Welshmen 
demonstrating yet another of 
their national aptitudes. 

The Exhibition is open from 
11 am to,9 pm; admission is 
one shilling for children and two 
shillings for grown-ups. 

Another exhibition at Olympia 
at this time, which will interest 
many young visitors, is the 
Efigineering and Marine Exhibi¬ 
tion, in the Grand and National 
Halls. 


Granny’s Voyaging is Nearly Ended 


Jn the near future that grand 
old ship, the Aquitania, is 
to sail on her last voyage. After 
more than 33 years of ceaseless 
journeying round and round the 
globe she is shortly to be honour¬ 
ably retired. 

Not quite yet however. At the 
moment she is still busy ferrying 
Servicemen home from abroad, 
and taking Dominion brides and 
babies to their new home. When 
that task is done, her duties will 
be finished and she will be able 
to rest. 

Built shortly before the First 
World War, the Aquitania was 
designed for Atlantic service. 
When the war broke out, like the 
Queen Mary 25 years later, she 
w'as the last word in ship 
design, and was quickly “called 
up ” by the Admiralty for 
military service. After a spell as 
armed merchant cruiser she was 
converted into a troopship and 


began a long series of voyages all 
over the world. 

She continued in service until 
late in 1919, when she was 
returned to her owners, the 
Cunard-White Star Line. They 
had her back for 20 years, and 
then in 1939 the Admiralty called 
her up again for yet another 
spell of war service. 

How the' Aquitania stood the 
strain of a second war is little 
short of wonderful. She was 
ordered here, there, and back 
again with hardly a break. On 
one journey alone she travelled 
27,000 miles. 

Now she is on the Way home. 
“Granny,” as she is affection¬ 
ately known by her crew, is still 
sturdy, and capable of any 
demands her captain and chief 
engineer may make. There will 
be many sad hearts when the 
Aquitania drops anchor for the 
very last time. ‘ 
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THAKS 


j\ Hang them in the wardrobe; put 

them in the drawers and cupboards. 
A Mothak gives your clothing 
sure protection for one peitoy 


8 for 8d. 



MADE BV THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD., LIVERPOOL 19 


ARE CARS YOUR HOBBY? 

You should f€<* Uic flVRt of a scvles of 
booklets on Hritish Cars. 
WOLSEI.EY CARS 1919-1946. 
Confain-i 48 pa^ru, 39 photograpiis, with 
aorurafo r^'cnguiliou fcatui’vs fui* all models 
on the roa<J Jo»lay. with a key »o all 
Registration Letters. postal ci'tlev loi 

Is. 6'1. to : 

OFFEN PUBLISHINO CO., 47 West 
Street. Eorking, Surrey. 



THANKS 

GIRLS AND BOYS 


Wouldn’t you like to think that you 
had earned the thanks of some 
boy or girl whose childhood is not 
as happy as your own. Some boy 
or girl whose parents are not as 
kind as yours ? We are sure you 
would. The best way to help is by 
joining the League of Pity. 

Wear this fine badge and show 
you are helping to do a great 
work. Every member who gives 
JO,'- is entitled to it. Why not 
write to the Director and ask 
him to send you full details? 

L • o • P 

Junior Branch of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Childreny 
Victory HoiisCy Leicefter Sq., London^ IF.C.z 


TO THE YOUTH 
OF BRITAIN 

Would you not hate to tee a 
noble stag chased by horsemen 
and hounds until exhausted— 
and then slaughtered! 

Help to stop this barbarity. 

• 

Write for information “League 
Against Cruel Sports,” 58 
Maddox Street, London, W.I.’ 



Vatican City 

COUNCIL of TRENT 

A lovely set of Stamps of 14 values, 
issued to mark the fourth centenary 
of this historical Council. 

Fo'r 2/9 post free. 

•Request i>rice list of packets and albums. 

E. M. KIRKNESS&CO. 

Dept. C.N. 

181, Shaftesbury Avenue, Southend, Essex 


-UheeM 

ELIZABETH 

^ctoiialj/otivenil 

An elegant Souvenir Book of 
21 photographs of Princess 
Elizabeth providing a unique 
ycar-by-year pictorial record of 
the life of Her Royal Highness 
from babyhood onwards. Price 
2/6d from stationers, bookshops, 
stores, or from the publishers 
PITKINS 
6, Clements Inn, London. W.C.2 



GREAT SURPLUr\ 
ctA OFFER 

mmoop* 


roniplete in case, etc., post 1/-. Ttltsi-opf .s 
Ayailable. 

GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND 
SHIP TARPAULINS 

Guaranteed good comiition, 70 sq. ft., 20,'«. 
iuc. carv.; 2 for 39/*; 4 for 77,6? 140 
It.. £2 lO/-; 280 sq. ft., £5. AH iitL’iiid. oari’. 
Am M Ex-Army Bell Tents.—^erii'uiat C'Miti’o 

M IbF Pole. AU accessories. HrrouditioiuH. Giro. 

KIHIII III l||#% 44rt. Ht. Oft. Gill.. £8 IS.s. C"Hipkle. 
DllllJLlll.ilII'^avr. pd. Cottage Tents.-14it. >: 14tt. 
■rlllWlrfemHlF Ht. 12lt.. £16 16s. Marquee style Ridge 
Most fonipart IJinooHl.Tl’s made, nuly 7 oz. Tents.—18!t. X 18ir. ilt. 12lt., £28 15s. 
Crystal clear lenses. Ideal boliuays and Marquees.—Size 30ft. X 201L. Ur. 14U., 

sportjuf; eveuts. Prir-p 46,'-. I'o.st, etc., 1,'-. £38 15s. Larger sizes. 

W.l). uiodet lull size jiiimculai’g, in case, ELECTRIC ALARM CLOCKS 

leather slings, £3 10s.,- post, fVery A.C. 200-250. TRlly giiaraurccd,' 55/-. 
special 6 lens Aefiroinalic model, £5 19s. 6cl., Post, etc., 1/3.. 

HEABQTJARTEVt i, GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (DEim, CN/T/S), 196-200 
COLDHARBOUR LANE, S.E.5. (1 miu LoughboroUgli Juuv. Sto.) 
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The Bran Tub 


MISUNDERSTANDING 

^HE new recruit passed the 
officer in the street without 
saluting. 

“Here, Private,” called the 
officer, “do you see this uniform 
I am wearing?” 

“Yes,” said the recruit, as he 
came, forward and inspected the 
smart dress of the officer, “and 
I don’t think it’s fair. Just look 
at the thing they gave me.” 

Fading Away 

'THERE was a young man down 
■* at Pinner 

Who juent every day without 
dinner; ■ 

And day after day. 

The Pinner folk say, 

He got thinner and thinner and 
thinner. 

Tongue Twister 

gHY -Sam Smith sought Sara 
Short so sweet. 

RODDY 


Jacko Gets a Shower 


■The Chi!dren*s Newspaper. August 30, 1947 



take that home in ! ” 

Delayed Action 

gAMMY Simple says his hot-water 
bottle is of no use as ..the 
water takes too long to get hot 
in the oven. 


—Bedtime Corner - 

The Law of the. 
Universe 

MAN went to one of the 
famous rabbis and asked 
to be taught the whole of the 
law while he rested on one 
foot.-Tlie rabbi was indignant 
and turned him away with 
scorn for presuming that all 
that was noblest and best 
could be taught so easily. 

The man then went to 
Hillal, the most famous rabbi 
of all, and repeated his request. 

“My son,” replied the old 
man, “I will do as you ask. 



FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Thrifty Mice. “That was a big 
mouse!” exclaimed Don, after, a 
sleek-coated mouse had dashed 
from among the golden corn into 
the hedge. 

“It was a field mouse,” said 
Farmer Gray. “Although one 
usually associates harvest mice 
with cornfields, other mice are 
often encountered there. ^Mice 
are thrifty creatures. During, the 
autumn they are busy gathering 
a store of food which will last 
them through the drear winter 
months. In a snug little nest 
somewhere below the ground the 
mice retire when cold weather 
Sets ■ in. The dormouse sleeps 
right through the winter, but his 
cousins wake occasionally to 
eat the food they have stored.” 

TRICKY 

Qei an egg-cup and a tea-cup 
and ask someone to push 
the egg-cup through the handle 
of the tea-cup. You will natur¬ 
ally be told this is impossible. 
But, setting the twa cups 
together on the table, you put 
your finger through the handle 
of the cup and push the egg-cup. 


There is one law that governs 
all laws.” And w'hile the man 
stood on one foot the rabbi 
taught the commandment: 

Do unto others as you 
ivould they do unto you. 

A Prayer 

fJEEP me, O Lord, Giver of all 
“ good things, that I may 
try to add, like the sunshine, 
to the happiness of the world. 

Help me to control my 
temper, to check ivrong feel¬ 
ings, and to forget myself in 
a spirit of love for others. 

Amen 


THE BEAR FAMILY TAKE A WALK AT THE ZOO 



south-west. 



In the morning 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
10.30 on the 
evening of Fri¬ 
day, August 29. 


Children’s Hour 

BBC programmes from Wednesday, 
August 27, to Tuesday, September 2. 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Vlce-Versa—a 
same. 5.30 For Your Bookshelf. 
N. Ireland, 5.0 Derry and the 
Cheese—a story; Ulstermen Every¬ 
where— a talk: School Band; 
Budgie—a talk. Scottish, 5.0 
Grandpa Sleeps Out—a story. 5.15 
The Misty Isle—the Island of Skye. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Young Artists; 
Jim—a story. 5.30 The Mystery 
of Three Mile Wood—a yarn. 
Scottish, 5.0 Make Your Own 
Games—a talk; Tales of a Grand¬ 
father (Part 4). West, 5.0 The 
Piglet and the Siamese Kitten—a 
story: Young Artists. 

FRIDAY. 5.0 Heidi Grows Up 
(Part 3); Piano Dialogue. 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense from a hospital. Scottish, 
5.0 Tom, Dick, and Harry; Mr 
Slmister Is Unlucky. West, 5.0 
Grump’s Good Turn—a story. 
5.15 Once a Month—children’s 
magazine; Racing Clippers—a talk. 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Story of Mozart. 

MONDAY, 5.0 The Pale Yellow 
Primrose—a story; Billy Mayerl at 
the piano. 5.25 Cowleaze Farm. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 A competition; 
The Cub Who Felt Cold—a story; 
Gramophone Records; 5.40 Camp¬ 
ing Adventures in New Guinea 
(Part 5). Midland, 5.0 Monk and 
Bun; Young Artists; Stocking and 
Stacking—a country talk. West, 
5.0 The Carnival—a Peps adven- 
time; Songs; Iron Mines—a talk. 
Have You Got a Garden?^—a talk. 


BARGAINS IN STAMPS 

Here are some inor« special offers of slainp 
packets at bargaia prices. This is a great 
opportunity to fill up those spaces iu your 
coUertion. 

100 different BELGIUM 2/6 

25 different BULGARIA 1/3 

50 different CHINA 2/6 

15 different CILICIA 2 - 

50 different DENMARK 1/- 

50 different EGYPT 3,6 

50 different from the 

INDIAN STATES 2/« 
40 different NEW ZEALAND 3/* 
or Hie above 8 packets coutaiiiini: 380 better- 
clasa stamps lor 15/- includiug postaire. 
Supplies are limited, so order promptly and 
ask for a selection of- onr World Famous 
Approval Sheets. 

Dept. 449. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN, 

South Hackney, London, E.9, England. 

Established 1880. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across : 1 Leg: wear. 

4 Highest male voice. 8 A fruit 
frarijeii. 10 Royal Fusiliers.* 12 A 
historical period. 13 Early English.* 

. 14 Bronze coins. 16 Donkey. 17 
Items. 19 A church bench. 20 An 
iron alloy. 22 Heraldic term for g:old. • 
23 Popular beverage. 24 Compass 
point.* 25 Accomplished in a short 
time. 28 Describes a Frenchman’s 
impetuous rush. 29 The four seasons. 

Reading Down : 1 Stringed musical 
instrument. 2 In this manner. 3 Up¬ 
right. 4 Exclamation of triumph. 

5 ■ French for f/ir. 6 -A girl’s plaits. 

7 Poems. 9 Folded. 11 The central 
government, as in Canada. 15 Fresh. 
18 Adam’s was water. 18 Country of 
Southern Europe. 19 To be absorbed 
in studying a book. 21 A sideways 
glance. 23 A white metal. 26 Child's 
name for father. 27 Old form of you.. 
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Asfm'sks indicate abbreviation. Ansiver next iceck 


T he circus had come to Monkeyville and, of course, Jacko was well to the 
fore when- they were erecting their tents. Roaming around the 
grounds he spotted a baby elephant drinking from a trough, and without 
more ado, the young rascal seized a nearby ladder and in a twinkling was 
on his back. But Jumbo took a dislike to his rider and, dipping his trunk 
into the trough, he sent a stream of water cascading over Jacko, who 
hurriedly descended—wetter and wiser ! 


Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 


Hidden Trees 

Each line of the rhyme shown 
below contains the name of a 
well-known tree. 

J^AiN splashed softly all around. 
Soaking in the barren 
ground. 

Squirrel moved among the trees. 
Fireflies sparkled in the breeze. 
Planets glittered up on high. 
The moon appeared to light the 
sky. 

An.^trcr next iteek 


DAFT 

“You look very tired,” said a 
man to his friend. “ What’s 
the matter?” 

“Well,” said his friend, “I 
snore so loudly I wake myself up. 
Can you suggest a remedy?” 

“Oh, yes. You should sleep in 
another room.” 

LAS’! WEEK’S ANSWER 
Doggy Mixture 

Spaniel, Dalmatian, Pekingese 




FOR 

BOYS and GmS 

PRESIOE.NT : J. ARTHUR RA.VK 
VICE-PRESIDENTS : 

JOHN DA\’1S F. STANLEY BATES 

Meetings held every 

Saturday morning at 
ODEON theatres 

throughout the 
cou n try 

Atlembership a'jo.ooo 

Programme of.specially 
selected films 

ADVENTURE CARTOON 
INTEREST 

COMMUNITY SINGING 
CLUB TALKS 

Apply for free membership 
card at your nearest 
ODEON theatre. 
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